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1 f week was a field day for labor legis- 
lation in the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives. Carrying an appropriation of 
$100,000 for its first year’s expenses the Hughes 
bill establishing a Federal Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations passed the House without 
serious opposition. The House also passed 
the Sulzer bill creating a Department of Labor, 
with a secretary of labor in the president’s 
cabinet. P. 583. 


ITH increasing insistence the question has 
been asked recently, “When is a teacher 
a social worker?” The answer of the teach- 
ers could be read a.few weeks ago in the Chi- 
cago meetings of the National Education As- 
sociation: “Always!” Th:2 “little red school 
house” and the university, it was declared, 
must get together so as to train, not for the 
cloister, or the professions, but for the social, 
civic and industrial life of the world today. 
ees ods 


be T HAS required a judge and jury to de- 
prive him of liberty, only by a judge and 
jury should he be restored.” ‘This sentence, 
written of all prisoners duly convicted of law- 
breaking, embodies the essence of the idea. of 
the court of rehabilitation. Proposed five 
years ago in Charities and the Commons by 
Roland B. Molineux, the idea has been in- 
corporated in a tentative penal bill in one 
state and is about to be in a second. P. 586. 


1? CERTAIN summer bathers knew what 
an intimate acquaintance they have with 
bacilli, thinks H. J. F. Porter, efficiency engi- 
neer, they would do one of two things: insist 
on more frequent changes of water or the use 
of a little hypochloride of calcium. P. 588. 


NE of the first requirements in a good 
houseke: er is to know how to handle 
mischievous youngsters, yet Good House- 
keeping, declaring that juvenile delinquency 
has increased since the establishment of the 
juvenile court, shows itself way to the rear 
in modern methods of treating youthful way- 
wardness. P. 590. 


[? SEEMS fitting that the authorities of this 

church should Lave placed this beautiful 
chapel at your disposal, because medicine is 
only applied Christianity in its final analysis 
and practice; and it seems that the minister 
of the gospel and the physician in the future 
should work hand in hand, and I know of 
no more fitting place to hold a convention of 
this kind than in the church of God.”—Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, annual meeting of the 
Medical Society of the State of New York, at 
Albany. 
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HUGHES-BORAH BILL 
PASSES THE HOUSE 


The Hughes-Borah bill to create a 
Commission on Industrial Relations pass- 
ed the House of Representatives last 
week without serious opposition. There 
is fair prospect of its coming to a vote 
in the Senate before adjournment this 
session and efforts are being redoubled 
toward that end. It is projected on 
broad lines and intended to be a very 
thorough inquiry into all the important 
aspects of the labor situation. $100,- 
000 was appropriated for the work of 
the first year, and the broad plans of 
the economists and social workers of the 
country who have sponsored the bill 
were endorsed in most of the speeches 
ii. its favor. 

An amendment was proposed by Con- 
gressman Fitzgerald, chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, with the 
evident intention of crippling the work 
of the commission. This would prohibit 
the commission from employing anyone 
at a compensation exceeding the rate of 
$3000 per annum. Such a restriction 
might seriously embarrass the commission 
in securing necessary expert service for 
particular parts of its work. The friends 
of the bill hope to have the restriction 
removed by further amendment in the 
Senate and to secure the enactment of 
the law and the appointment of the Com- 
mission at this session of Congress. 

The House of Representatives Labor 
Committee has done more active work 
and secured more legislation on labor 
matters in this Congress than any sim- 
ilar committee in recent years. It gave 
serious attention to the Federal Com- 
mission bill and brought it to a vote as 
the measure next in importance, in its 
judgment, to its bill to create a Depart- 
ment of Labor. Senator Borah has been 
equally active with his committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor, which has agreed to 
report favorably the Commission bill to 
the Senate. The committee which has 
been promoting the measure urges all who 
favor it to wire or write at once to Sena- 
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tor Borah, and to one or both of the sena- 
tors representing the state in which they 
reside, urging them to use their best ef- 
forts to secure its passage in the Senate 
at this session. There is no serious op- 
position in the senate, but some inclina- 
tion to postpone the consideration of the 
measure until the short session in De- 
cember. This would mean _ practically 
a year’s delay. 


HOUSE FAVORABLE TO 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Sulzer bill to create a Department 
of Labor which passed the House on 
July 17 by a viva voce vote, as amended 
in the Committee of the Whole provides 
for a new executive department called the 
Department of Labor, with a Secretary 
of Labor in the President’s cabinet. The 
salary of the secretary is $12,000. The 
purpose of the department—as defined 
in an amendment offered by Representa- 
tive Moore of Pennsylvania—is “to fos- 
ter, promote and develop the welfare of 
the wage workers of the United States, 
to improve their working conditions, and 
to advance their opportunities for profit- 
able employment.” The original House 
bill called for three assistant secretaries 
to supervise, respectively, labor engaged 
in manufacturing and the transportation 
industries, labor employed in mining, 
fisheries and agricultural industries, and 
labor engaged in building and mercantile 
industries. An amendment, however, of- 
fered by Representative Mann, of Il- 
linois, substituted one assistant secretary 
at $5,000, together with a chief clerk, a 
disbursing clerk, and such other clerical 
assistants, special agents, and inspectors 
as may be from time to time provided by 
Congress. 

The Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration, the Commissioners of Immigra- 
tion, the Bureau of Immigration, the Di- 
vision of Information, and the Immigra- 
tion Service at large, together with the 
Bureau of Labor and the Commissioner 
of Labor are transferred to the new de- 
partment. Section 5 of the bill provides 
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that the Bureau of Labor Statistics (now 
the Bureau of Labor) shall collect, col- 
late, and report at least once a year full 
and complete statistics of the conditions 
of labor and the products and distribu- 
tion of the products in each of the dif- 
ferent industries. 

On section 9, which originally provid- 
ed that the secretary should have the 
power to act as mediator and to appoint 
commissioners of conciliation in labor 
disputes “whenever in his judgment the 
interests of industrial peace may require 
it to be done”, there was a short debate. 
Representative Moore of Pennsylvania 
suggested that the Secretary of Labor 
should be required to report to the Pres- 
ident the findings of the commissioners 
of conciliation, pointing out that this 
would make publicity compulsory. Rep- 
resentative Wilson, however, chairman 
of the labor committee, declared: 


The amendment proposed by the gentleman 
embodies the distinctive difference that there 
is betwveen the power conveyed by this bill 
and the power as proposed in the Townsend 
bill and gives to the secretary of labor the 
power that he should not have—the power 
to organize, direct, and concentrate public 
opinion so as to compel the employer to 
give conditions he does not want to give or 
the employe to accept conditions he does not 
want to accept. Both of them are wrong 
and should never be incorporated in the laws 
of the United States. 


Upon a division, there were six ayes 
and sixty-two noes. 


SOCIAL TREND IN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The Chicago session of the National 
Education Association emphasized the 
function of teacher and school to pre- 
pare children more specifically than is 
now done for their part in the social, 
civic and industrial life. This, it was 
held, did not mean a superimposing of 
new tasks upon already overburdened 
teachers; it meant a fuller, more purpose- 
ful, carrying out of their present duties. 
Earlier programs centered the interest 
on “How to make the child know.” This 
one was keyed to the broader theme 
“How to help the child grow.” This 
recognizes the fact that to grow lives, at- 
tention must be paid to the soil, the con- 
ditions that promote or deter growth; 
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conditions both physical and moral which 
environ the life of youth in the school 
room, playground, street and home. The 
vision of public educators was thus seen 
to be broadening to the whole life of the 
child, to include the moral and religious 
aim in education. 

The great Auditorium in Chicago was 
thronged at every general session by 
thousands of those in the lead and of 
those in the ranks of public education in 
every state. The spirit of democracy 
expressed itself in the exemplification of 
and plea for association and cooperation 
between teachers, pupils and parents, 
public officials and private citizens; be- 
tween school and school, and the schools 
with every other agency of the commun- 
ity; between the nation itself and “the 
little red school house” at the country 
crossroads. 

Gleanings from the full week’s 
crowded programs show how strongly . 
the tide of opinion and discussion set to- 
ward the higher community life. Thus 
the training of teachers was considered _ 
in the light of their function as “social 
servants.” As such, it was said, they 
must be in touch with every essential 
phase of community life; should know 
how their community sleeps, works and 
plays, and thus be able to co-ordinate 
what they teach with these actual social 
conditions; and therefore, should be 
trained to promote public welfare by 
making the public school the most 
efficient agency for progress and for de- 
mocracy triumphant, because educated. 

“The public schools and the public 
health” was the topic on which eminent 
doctors, teachers and publicists bore note- 
worthy testimony. There was no hesi- 
tancy in asserting that public health ne- 
cessitates social control, as well as indi- 
vidual cooperation. To realize better 
health, not merely to prevent ill health; 
to form good habits, not merely to re- 
form bad ones; to have more doctors of 
public health, and fewer doctors of medi- 
cine; to make the community conscious 
of the sources and dangers of commer- 
cialized vice, as well as the perils of 
poisoned candies and “doped” drinks, 
were all urged as corrolaries of the fun- 
damental proposition that “the health of 
the child is a national asset.” 
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SCHOOLS 
FOR PLAY 


The most ringing utterances of the con- 
vention were called forth whenever the 
relation of the public schools to the move- 
ments for recreational, social and civic 
opportunity was considered. Jane Ad- 
dams was at her best in urging the 
school as a recreation center, and Luther 
H. Gulick presented Women’s New Re- 
lation to the World, which he pointed 
up by emphasizing the significance of 
the “camp-fire girls’ movement. Leisure 
was taken to be as essential as lessons. 
The movement for healthful, wholesome, 
joyous recreation was held to be the most 
effective anti-vice, anti-saloon, anti- 
cigarette, anti-gambling influence, and a 
“positive training in morals. A _ recrea- 
tional survey of every community was 
urged to discover the facilities and agen- 
cies lacking or available for the play of 
the people, both younger and older. 
“All the schools in all the states in the 
service of all the people” was the de- 
mand to meet the greater exactions 
which our more direct democracy is cer- 
tain to make upon every American. 

It was noteworthy that the plea for 
more than the “little red school house” 
as the need of the nation, was made both 
by a state superintendent of public in- 
struction, and by a representative of a 
great religious denomination’s depart- 
ment of Church and Country Life. Rev. 
Warren H. Wilson, declared our insuf- 
ficient and ineffectual rural schools to 
be the farmers’ worst foe, which is 
“rapidly thinning the ranks of the tillers 
of the soil.” “The ‘little red school 
house on the hill’ teaches the farmer’s 
son to be a gentleman, but does not 
teach him to be a farmer, trains in per- 
sonality, not in efficiency, makes preach- 
ers and lawyers, not farmers.” ‘“One- 
half the farmers of Illinois are renters; 
four out of ten throughout the United 
States are renters; in the eyes of the law 
the renter, as well as the landlord, is an 
outlaw, as the law does not adequately 
recognize either.” This rapid depletion 
in country life is hastening the time when 
America will become an importing na- 
tion, it was declared, and the one-room 
rural school house will be responsible 
for our dependence upon other people 
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for our food supplies. Mr. Wilson went 
on: 

_ Have the farmer’s boy and daughter live 
in the country until they are eighteen years 
old. Let them sleep in their own home, eat 
at their own table, learn how to farm, and to 
respect their father’s occupation. Then you 
will have farmers who own the land they till, 
who will be interested in the productivity of 
their land. They will not be outlaws. They 


will build schools and churches that are worth 
while. 


State Superintendent Thomas H. Har- 
ris, of Louisiana, anticipated the clergy- 
man’s appeal by urging that the country 
school should be developed by the na- 
tional government, with no more inter- 
ference with state government than had 
been experienced in giving national aid 
to the agricultural colleges. 

A national university was urged as a 
buttress of democracy by four presidents 
of state universities, James, of Illinois; 
Van Hise, of Wisconsin; Baker, of Col- 
orado; and Thompson, of Ohio. They 
argued that it would promote a national 
educational policy, would utilize the re- 
sources of the Federal departments for 
educational purposes, would raise the 
idealism of the nation and the standards 
of Congress, would make politics more 
democratic, would unify democracy and 
the higher life, and would give oppor- 
tunity for social adjustment to the con- 
servative and progressive tendencies in 
our national life. 


PRISON TEST OF 
MORAL EDUCATION 


Nowhere in the program of the con- 
vention itself, more than in that of the 
Religious Education Association was the 
purpose more manifest to make efficient 
men and women, adequately motived to 
live the ideal social life. A college presi- 
dent, a city superintendent of schools, 
and professors from two state universi- 
ties participated in this discussion of 
“Steps Forward in Moral Education in 
the Public Schools.” One of the latter, 
Professor Bagley, of the University of 
Illinois, read a startling resume of an in- 
vestigation of the religious antecedents 
or affiliations of the prisoners in thirteen 
state prisons in the northern tier of 
states. On the basis of the United States 
census estimate of the adult membership 
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in religious bodies, the ratio of prison 
commitments to the proportion of the 
population affiliated with the several re- 
ligious bodies, was studied. Those de- 
nominations paying least attention to re- 
ligious education of their youth and of 
their ministry were found to be most 
numerously represented in the prisons of 
all these states. In every state prisou 
two of these religious bodies had the 
most representatives, while the two other 
bodies paying the most attention to re- 
ligious education had the fewest in every 
case. 


THE COURT OF 
REHABILITATION 

Press despatches told recently of a 
collection taken up in both houses of the 
Arizona legislature to send a convict 
from the state penitentiary to Washing- 
ton to patent a machine for collecting 
electricity from the atmosphere. A few 
days later the convict returned to finish 
his sentence. “The patent office experts 
laughed at me when I reached Washing- 
ton and laid my drawings before them,” 
he is quoted as saying: “They told me 
I would have to build a model and dem- 
onstrate my claims. There was little 
time to spare, as I had only twenty days 
left of my leave, but in a few days I 
was able to take a crude model around to 
the patent office to make a demonstration. 
The absorber was hoisted on two short 
poles and made to work: There was no 
trouble after that. The officials had seen 
the thing work and were forced to ad- 
mit that I had something new.” 

The action of the Arizona legislature 
was taken after its members had listened 
to an address by Kate Barnard, com- 
missioner of charities and corrections of 
Oklahoma. The prisoner, a forger, was 
not the subject of Miss Barnard’s re- 
marks, but his errand is evidence of the 
open-mindedness which some sections of 
the country are attaining on penological 
matters. Miss Barnard went to Arizona 
on invitation to discuss her tentative 
penal law establishing adult probation 
and courts of rehabilitation. Having in- 
cluded this in her latest report to Gover- 
nor Hunt she will urge it for passage at 


the next session of Oklahoma’s legisla- 
ture. 
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First proposed by Roland B. Molin- 
eaux in Charities and the Commons" five 
years ago, the court of rehabilitation for 
prisoners has since received wide and 
favorable attention. Embodied now ‘in 
a measure which has the sanction of 
many prison experts it is today a chal- 
lenge to the best penological thought of 
the country. As first outlined this court 
was to consist primarily of a judge and 
jury whose main function would be to 
pass upon the release of prisoners. Sen- 
tence was to be absolutely indeterminate 
and only on the basis of proved refor- 
mation, or good conduct, could a pris- 
oner hope to secure freedom. “It has re- 
quired a judge and jury to deprive him 
of liberty,’ said Mr. Molineaux, “only 
by a judge and jury should he be restor- 
ed.” Strip the criminal code to a bare 
list of the acts constituting crimes and 
misdemeanors, he urged, set up a court 
of rehabilitation in every penal institu- 
tion, make the sole permissible sentence 
for any crime banishment from society 
—to be spent behind prison walls—and 
the only means of gaining freedom a de- 
cision from the new judicial body, “and 
every evil of the criminal law will dis- 
appear.” The moment the door closes 
upon a prisoner, he said, you have a 
man who longs with all his soul for lib- 
erty. “Make him understand,” he con- 
tinued, 


that liberty can never come except through 
himself and note the mental difference. No 
longer are thoughts and conversations the 
mere retrospects of cleverness and mistakes in 
crime, or the planning of revenge upon society 
when liberated. Instinctively he dwells upon 
present accomplishments that alone can win 
him freedom. He finds offered him an educa- 
tion, most certain preventives and cures of 
crime, and nowhere better than in prison can 
the mind be trained. : He is given op- 
portunity to demonstrate his sincerity by in- 
dustry, by ambition, by kind acts, by solici- 
tude for his fellow prisoners and for those 
outside whom he has caused to sorrow. Of- 
ficials, teachers, the overseers in the work- 
shops, all are his friends, not mere jailers. 
And in time, upon their advice, he moves his 
case for trial in the court of rehabilitation.” 
Once before this court the prisoner is 
to be asked to give his reasons for think- 
ing liberty is due him. Every statement 
can be verified, pointed out Mr. Molin- 


eaux, “and should the verdict be ‘re- 


See Charities and the Commons, Sept. 28, 1907. 
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habilitation’ he is not, as once, told to go 
and sin no more, after the state has 
made it impossible for him to do any- 
thing else but sin.” 


AS PROPOSED 
IN OKLAHOMA 


In Ohio as well as in Oklahoina steps 
are under way to establish courts of 
rehabilitation. t‘red Kohler, Chief of Po- 
lice of Cleveland, petitioned Ohio’s re- 
cent constitutional convention for an 
amendment which would make legal the 
creation of such courts. He was ad- 
vised that no amendment was necessary, 
and immediately placed his city solicitor 
at work on a bill which, it is expected, 
will be presented to the legislature this 
fall. The court created by the tentative 
Oklahoma bill is to have jurisdiction in 
every penal institution, but the measure 
does not call for the absolute indeter- 
minate sentence which in Mr. Molin- 
eaux’s opinion is the most effective way 
to handle the habitual criminal. Trial 
judges having jurisdiction in misde- 
meanor cases may suspend sentence over 
first offenders, prescrbing the conditions 
of probation and transferring their 
cases to the jurisdiction of the court of 
rehabilitation. The trial judge may re- 
quire such persons to pay the costs, to- 
gether with any fine imposed, and when- 
ever there has been a loss of money 
from the wrong act of the probationer, 
he may order the latter to make financial 
restitution to the injured party, the 
money to be paid through the court of re- 
habilitation. A merit system provides 
what shall constitute good conduct. 
Whenever a prisoner has accumulated a 
number of merit marks which, multiplied 
by four, is equal in hours to one-third 
of the time for which he has been sen- 
tenced, he becomes eligible for proba- 
tion. A certificate to that effect is for- 
warded to the court of rehabilitation 
together with a history of his case. 
Whenever the prisoner has fully com- 
plied with the conditions of his proba- 
tion the court of rehabilitation issues as 
a matter of right, after a hearing, a de- 
cree of discharge. 

The bill further provides that every 
convicted person confined for a definite 
term may be placed on probation by the 
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court of rehabilitation, his case to be 
moved in that court at a time depending 
on his good conduct. Life prisoners are 
entitled to all the provisions of the act 
after they have served “one-third of the 
total expectancy of life at the date of 
sentence, to be computed according to 
the Carlisle mortality tables.” 

The object of the act is declared to be 


to help those unfortunates in this state who, 
either through faulty heredity, bad environ- 
ment, or bad social conditions, have unfor- 
tunately become social outcasts and yet may 
not be criminals at heart, and may with justice 
and kindness be reclaimed to be once more 
good citizens, hence this act shall be liberally 
construed in favor of any convict in order 
that the object of this act may be attained, to- 
wit: complete reformatoin of our criminal 
population. 


In the discussion of this whole plan 
the press throughout the country has 
joined. “In suggestion the plan is ideal,” 
said the New York World, which con- 
tinued : 


It seems to place on a fairer and more ef- 
fective basis than that now afforded the judg- 
ment of habitual criminality, since the induce- 
ment is made greater and the way easier for 
a man to earn his freedom. A practical test 
of the scheme might prove a valuable step in 
the progress of society. 


Under the caption “a question of real 
importance” the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republiean declared: 


No one can give serious attention to Mr. 
Molineaux’s suggestions without feeling that 
social reformers must not ignore the project 
which he has elaborated and has presented 
with so much convincing power. 


Quoting from Mr. Molineaux’s article 
in Charities and the Commons the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) News wrote as follows: 


“The objection may be raised,” the author 
says, “that this system makes it comparatively 
easy to get out of prison. Possibly it does, but 
if it also makes it hard to get back into prison, 
is not a greater good accomplished? And that 
is exactly what it does, for the liberated man 
fully realizes how terribly a second offense 
and conviction would count against him.” And 
should that not be the chief aim of society 
and its laws—to prevent crime rather than to 
take vengcance upon the criminal? 


The Duluth (Minn.) Tribune held: 


The proposition is’ somewhat startling, but 
it should not be pooh-poohed into oblivion. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


‘PHE MENA GEZ©OPaTIIE 
BATHING POOL 


Jol J85 aly TOPRIM es 


A recent meeting in New York of the 
public bath officials of several cities re- 
sulted in the formation of the American 
Association for Promoting Hygiene and 
Public Baths. This in turn becomes a 
member of an International Conference 
of Bath Officials which meets this sum- 
mer at The Hague. A movement for the 
extension and standardization of public 
bathing facilities, based on demands of 
health, sanitation and comfort today 
seems thus to be under way. With 
the hot weather upon us the question of 
how far our present system meets any, 
or all of these three aims is a live one. 

A movement with these three aims in 
view, moreover, ought to be the last 
which in its own equipment should gen- 
erate or transmit disease or uncleanli- 
ness. There is little doubt nevertheless 
that hundreds of swimming pools in our 
public baths, private and public gym- 
nasiums and recreation parks, each of 
which is used by from a score tora thou- 
sand persons daily with or without pre- 
liminary bathing, must prove fruitful 
sources of disease, unless the utmost pre- 
cautions are taken. To the careful ob- 
server there is little doubt, also, that 
only in a minority of cases are such pre- 
cautions taken. It is difficult, to be sure, 
to trace diseases, such as colds, skin dis- 
eases, intestinal and eye troubles, to bac- 
teria in swimming places. K. N. Atkins 
in an investigaton made for the Depart- 
ment of Bacteriology of Chicago Univer- 
sity in connection with the university 
pool, tells of five cases of epidemics fol- 
lowing bathing in rivers or in pools filled 
from rivers where sewage contamination 
existed. His data covers, also, five pools 
whose water supply was supposed to be 
clean. From this investigation there is 
strong reason to believe that the pools 
were the cause of several cases of eye, 
ear, throat, intestinal or venereal disease, 
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including one epidemic of vulvovaginitis 
which spread among 236 girls using a 
school swimming pool. During the ty- 
phoid epidemic at Pittsburgh, when river 
bathing was forbidden, the opinion was 
expressed that the public bathing pools 
continued to serve as conveyors of the 
disease. 

As ordinarily run, swimming pools are 
little more than cesspools and clear them- 
selves of bacteria largely on the septic 
tank principle. How true this charac- 
terization is, can be judged from what 
little has been done along the line of sci- 
entific investigation. Investigations of 
public pools for a long period of time 
at Hamburg as well as more recently of 
college pools at Purdue, Brown, Chicago 
and Yale Universities and the New York 
public swimming pools show that the 


impurities produced by bathers are 
bacterial and chemical foreign mat- 
ter. Chemical impurities have not 


been studied except to a slight ex- 
tent in the New York swimming pools 
where chemical elements recognized as 
harmful by experts on water supply have 
Two classes of bacteria 
have been found, coli bacteria and dis- 
ease microbes from the human body. In 
all investigations so far made the danger- 
ous disease microbe was present in far 
greater numbers than the harmless coli 
bacteria. 

Tests made at the Hamburg pools 
showed water fresh from the tap con- 
tained 57 microbes per cubic centimeter ; 
the same volume after seventy-four per- 
sons had bathed contained 1800; after 
four hundred and ninety-four persons, 
64,400. When tests were taken after 829 
had bathed, however, only 154,000 mi- 
crobes were found, illustrating the septic 
tank principle, that after a certain point 
has been reached the septic condition of 
the water either actually kills the mi- 
crobes or else they devour each other 
until the excess is destroyed and an 
equilibrium representing the maximum 
impurity that the water can sustain is 
reached. The very expression of this 
condition which actually existed in all 
pools studied is, it would seem, calculated 
to arouse alarm as well as disgust. 

A pool at Purdue University showed 
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930 microbes per cubic centimetre from 
the tap; after 30 swimmers, previously 
bathed with a soap shower, had had their 
sport, the number of microbes increased 
to 109,200. Another pool showed that 
in a given volume the initial 35 microbes 
increased after persons had entered to 
190,000, then to 630,000, then decreasing. 
In both these examples a shower bath 
was required before entrance to the pool. 
In an experiment made at Bonn a stoker 
bathed in a tub for three minutes with- 
out soap and raised an initial 24 microbes 
and no bacillus coli to 1900 microbes and 
40 bacillus coli. Under such circum- 
stances it is hard to imagine the condition 
of the floating river bath where sewage 
is present as well as dirty bathers or of 
such salt pools as that in the New York 
Produce Exchange where the water is 
pumped direct from the river and as 
many as one hundred persons a day bathe 
in water containing sewage. Still less 
in the kosher bathing places, on the east 
side, twenty of which were within the 
year investigated by the New York Board 
of Health. These latter pools are really 
only tanks in the basements of tenements 
and run from 5 by 6.4 by 5 feet up to 
ZOeDyel4.55by45, teetsim. size, Lhey are 
emptied regardless of size as often as 
the proprietor decides, once, twice, or 
three times a week; crowded to their 
capacity, especially before the Jewish 
Sabbath; and without effective sanitary 
supervision. These are all New York 
has to offer the pious Jew for a ritual 
bathing commanded by the Mosaic Law 
and designed to insure personal cleanli- 
ness and health. 

Such bathing places as these show no 
health precautions. In all pools, even 
these tenement tanks, some precautions 
can be used; in the larger such can be 
used as will render the pool absolutely 
sterile. Previous bathing and the exclu- 
sion of persons known to have contagious 
skin affections are the first and these 
are enforced in few even of the large col- 
lege pools. Frequent change of water 
is another essential. That expense may 
make the owners of the kosher pools 
careless in this matter is easy to under- 
stand, but in the large public and pri- 
vate pools too there appears to be no 
standardization. One university pool, 
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which it is true used other methods of 
purification, changed its water only once 
a month. <A factory clubhouse pool 
which as many as two hundred people 
used a day, was emptied twice a week; 
another used by only twenty-five was 
emptied daily. Many of our more 
expensive Turkish bathing pools do not 
have daily changes or other precautions. 

Where water is scarce other methods 
of purification can partly take the place 
of change but there is none which can 
effectively and permanently keep up with 
an accumulation of bacteria due to many 
bathers in the same water. On the other 
hand frequent change is by no means in 
itself enough. In a few hours enough 
bathers may enter to pollute a pool for 
all others entering during that day. The 
quickest and cheapest method of purifi- 
cation, which is used frequently for pur- 
ifying water supplies and which is ap- 
plicable it would seem to some extent 
to river bathing places as well as indoor 
pools, is hypochloride of calcium, I part 
to 2,000,000 parts water, 20 pounds to 
1,000,000 gallons of water. This can be 
introduced by sprinkling, or if the smell 
is unpleasant in the atmosphere, by 
dragging cheesecloth bags filled with the 
powder through the pool, or in salt water, 
by electrolysis of salt. This has been in 
recent months used in some of the New 
York pools, and has been found in 
Brown, Purdue and Yale universities ab- 
solutely to sterilize the water by destroy- 
ing at least 99% of the bacterial content. 
Its effectiveness gradually works off and 
it must be renewed in about 48 hours. 
The lime must be kept in circulation, and 
for this purpose circulation by suction 
filtration through sand or sand and char- 
coal filter is good, as well as a constant 
stream of water running into the pool. 
If properly placed the filter vent can be 
made to draw off part of the sediment, 
though nothing can do away entirely 
with the necessity for frequent emptying 
and cleansing. The pool should be made 
of smooth tiles with no square corners 
and have a surrounding gutter where a 
constant flow of water will carry off the 
scum. 

The standard pool should of course 
provide all these precautions and the 
public should enforce them, 
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THE TREND OF THINGS 


According to a recent issue of Good House- 
keeping, juvenile delinquency has increased by 
leaps and bounds “since the Juvenile Court 
was established.” “The cities which have had 
it longest have the largest juvenile criminal 
records in the country.” The question is pro- 
pounded “How far is the Juvenile Court and 
its system responsible for this state of affairs?” 
The readers of Good Housekeeping are told 
that the “professional philanthropists” are in- 


terested in promoting as many institutions 


and asylums and reform schools as possible. 
The more children the Juvenile Court can tear 
away from parents, the more there will be 
for the institutions and asylums and reform 
schools; the more jobs for high salaried ex- 
perts; the greater the business of the schools 
for social work. Hence we are given to un- 
derstand that the “Charity Trust” hails with 
satisfaction the swelling numbers brought into 
the Juvenile Court, and opposes stubbornly 
any attempt to investigate the ways by which 
children come within its influence or what hap- 
pens to them after the court disposes of them. 

Social workers await with interest the next 
revelation. Should it not expose the awful 
consequences following the establishment of 
anti-tuberculosis associations? What a fright- 
ful increase of the white plague there has 
been since these were organized! The cities 
which have had them the longest have the 
most prodigious records of cases of tubercu- 
losis. The more cases the anti-tuberculosis 
associations can tear away from loving family 
circles, the more there will be for the hospi- 
tals and sanatoria. 

The article in Good Housekeeping on “The 
Child and The Charity Trust” merely reiter- 
ates what the same writer, Winifred Black, 
“revealed” ad nauseam through the columns 
of Hearst’s Chicago Examiner a few months 
ago. 

Good Housekeeping has, within the year, 
been added to the string of Mr. Hearst’s maga- 
zines, and we have in the same issue the an- 
omoly of Dr. Wylie’s articles standing for 
efficient food regulation and health service (as 
against the old time slovenly and disease- 
breeding standards connived at by crooked 
business interests and crooked public inspect- 
ors), side by side with this plea for a return 
to the old ways in another equally important 
branch of the government service, where 
children rather than canned goods are at 
stake. Dr. Gulick or Dr. Cabot, who are also 
contributors to this issue of Good Housekeep- 
ing, could have told the editors what scientific 
technique has brought into the treatment of 
juvenile delinquency since the days when every 
city haled its boys and girls to the police court, 
along with drunks and vagrants. As well 
hark back to kindly, uninspected slaughter 
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houses and to cow barns before the theory of 
bacterial disease broke in upon the routine of 
milkman and butcher. The affiliations of Mr. 
Hearst's sundry newspaper enterprises are 
various; and it is unfortunate that the man- 
agement of Good Housekeeping, at so early a 
stage, ran afoul of this particular Chicago 
clique and gained national circulation for its 
sour mess of charges, advanced not for the 
sake of the children but for its own ends. 
The exaggeration, distortion and suppression 
of essential facts which characterized these 
Examiner “exposures”; the political, journal- 
istic and ecclesiastical combination which fo- 
mented the attack on the Chicago Juvenile 
Court; and the animus apparent in the fact 
that some of those who most loudly blamed 
the court for negligence were the ones who 
in the beginning had limited its powers so that 
it could not do the things they said it does not 
do—all of this was set forth fairly, clearly 
and adequately in The Survey for March 30, 
1912. The statement has not even been chal- 
lenged. 

Even if the Juvenile Court has been hailed 
by some sentimental enthusiasts as a complete 
solvent for children’s troubles, the social work- 
ers who helped to establish it, protect its in- 
terests and promote its efficiency, who have 
combined skill and intelligence with real hu- 
man sympathy—the “professional” members 
of the “Charity Trust”—have never lost sight 
of the fact that its human service is subject to 
human short-comings. Indeed, they have 
striven for years to institute some of the very 
reforms which the present assailants of the 
court have suddenly discovered to be desir- 
able. Nor have they lost sight of the fact that 
the court is a corrective agency. When little 
or no longer needed, they would gladly lessen 
or eliminate its operation, just as the fighters 
of tuberculosis would gladly discontinue sana- 
toria when tuberculosis is conquered. The 
very organization in Chicago, which through 
private. means made the pioneer probation 
service possible and efficient was glad, when 
the public assumed this responsibility, to turn 
its energies—more vigorous than ever—into 
efforts to protect children and prevent the con- 
ditions which bring them into the Juvenile 
Court. 

Similarly, another section of the “Charity 


Trust” specifically attacked—the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy—which 
trains its students to render in Juvenile 


Court and other branches of social work, 
service as efficient in method and skill as it 
is devoted in spirit, has used its research funds 
in a study of juvenile delinquency, to find out 
what playgrounds, schools and other social 
forces in the community may do to make the 
Juvenile Court less necessary. 

Just as medical work now seeks to promote 
health as well as cure disease, the schools of 
civics and philanthropy are throwing the 
weight of their emphasis on preventive meas- 
ures and positive forces for th: social wel- 
fare. 
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STEADY EMPLOYMENT 


Two friends, who hadn’t seen each other 
for several years, met again as neighbors in 
a new suburban district. 

“Hullo, Jim! Who’d have thought of see- 
ing you! Who are you working for now?” 

“Same people,” was the cheery response, “a 
wife and five children.”—N. Y. Call. 

me RS 

Consumers’ leagues and _ federal reports 
made the working girl’s condition better known 
in the United States than in Canada; the 
federal report has indeed led to an interest- 
ing periodical literature on work and wages. 
Clara E. Laughlin makes the subject especial- 
ly interesting in her series running in Pear- 
son's. Last month she told, in the form ot 
fiction—borne out by marginal government 
figures—what the life of the underpaid shop 
girl could become. This month, in “Schoolin’ 
for Girls” she shows the possibilities of mak- 
ing the girl worker “worth more” to her em- 
ployer than she now is. In August she will 
tell of the minimum wage movement. 

re en 

The “reformer in action,” clothed in the 
wisdom of the serpent to outwit politicians 
who have long lost the innocency of the dove 
is the subject of Leroy Scott's spirited account 
in the Metropolitan of how Frances Perkins, 
late with the Consumers’ League of New 
York, in cahoots with “Big Tim” Sullivan and 
“The” McManus outwitted politicians many 
of them more respectable than Miss Perkins’ 
aids and in two days forced through two bills 
in order to gain one law, the Jackson 54- 
Hour Law. It is a picture of what lobbying 
means—and also a picture of what determina- 
tion in the face of almost certain defeat 
means. 

kK OK Ox 

Robert P. Kreitler in the Churchman sum- 
marizes the many ways in which the parishes 
of the Episcopal diocese of New York are 
striving to do their part in solving the social 
problems of the greater city. The Seamen’s 
Church Institute with its floating aide the 
Sentinel, a chain of all night lunch wagons 
stationed at the Battery and in Herald, Union 
and Madison Squares, the Longshoremen’s 
Rest, the Squirrel Inn, the City Mission, the 
Vacation Bible School for Children, the 
Church Mission of Help for Wayward Girls 
and the Laity league, are some of the enter- 
prises tinged with social service maintained 
by New York Episcopalians as a body. In- 
dividual parishes such as Trinity and St. 
George’s, Grace and St. Bartholomew’s, In- 
carnation and St. Michael’s, Ascension and 
St. Thomas’ have their own undertakings. 
Trinity now awake to its chance, has employed 
an expert, Emily W. Dinwiddie, to super- 
vise and improve its tenement properties. St. 
Georges, with the momentum Dr. Rainsford 
gave it, conducts work touching every side 
of the community life. Rev. John P. Peters 
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of St. Michael’s besides conducting an insti- 
tutional church is a leader in the Committee 
of Fourteen and a force for social purity. 
Half a score of the larger churches provide 
holidays through their own camps and sum- 
mer homes to so large a number that the fig- 
ures seem scarcely credible. 

The most apparent need now in New York, 
the Rev. Mr. Kreitler points out, is for more 
co-operation in social work, co-operation be- 
tween parishes, and also between the Church 
and the social forces in the city. He also 
points out that of the problems not yet ade- 
quately touched by the Church—though to 
its credit it should be said that the Church 
Society for the Advancement of Labor is one 
of the oldest associations with this end in 
view—that of working population and their 
relation both to the Church and to the social 
life as a whole remains to be met. 

Ske ek eek 

Last month’s Scribner's gave in its water 
and power number an idea of the march of 
industry; this month in the New Suburb, ex- 
perts bring together the facts in regard to 
the world wide movement toward solving the 
“problem of modern living intelligently, sci- 
entifically and economically.” In the three 
articles of the series Frederic C. Howe tells 
of English garden cities, Elmer Gray of Pa- 
cific slope suburbs and Grosvenor Atterbury 
of other model towns in this country. The 
illustrations are particularly striking. 

In this series Scribner's has taken on an 
unanticipated atmosphere of keeping abreast 
of the times; and it is doing it in a dis- 
tinctive way. 

eck ak 

“Where the Sick in Mind are Free” by Alice 
Isaacs, in the Atlantic describes the Belgian 
system of care of the insane carried on since 
1852 in the colony of Gheel, which curiously 
enough had been for some thirteen hundred 
years before under the care of St. Dymphna, 
patron saint of the sick in mind. At Gheel 
within a radius of thirty miles the patients 
are distributed in homes throughout towns, 
villages and farms, no more than two in a 
home and each home investigated and chosen 
with a view to its suitability to the particular 
patient and his malady. Here they live in 
perfect freedom to work or to wander or to 
play surrounded by social and cultural insti- 
tutions, with a central headquarters from 
which physicians and nurses visit them daily. 
Only those with homicidal or suicidal mania 
or vicious habits are kept in restraint in the 
infirmary which houses sixty persons. The 
only restrictions put upon the freedom of the 
rest of the 2,325 patients living under this 
family life treatment being the withholding 
of money in any considerable amount, the 
wide separation of the settlement from the 
villages, the nightly accounting for their pa- 
tients’ whereabouts required of each house- 
holder and the strict regulation of the sale 
of intoxicants to patients. 
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PERSONALS 


George B. Mangold, now associate director, 
has been appointed director of the St. Louis 
School of Social Economy to succeed Thomas 
J. Riley, who lately accepted the position of 
general secretary of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities. Mr. Mangold has been successively 
instructor of economics at Washington State 
College; instructor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; special agent of the 


GEORGE B. MANGOLD. 


Wayfarer’s Lodge, Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity; and instructor in sociol- 
ogy at Washington University, St. Louis. 

Besides through his teaching, he has become 
known through his investigation for the New 
York Consumers’ League of the canning in- 
dustry and through his books dealing with 
child problems. 

Arthur W. Gutridge who died suddenly in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, last month, was for 
years one of the prominent figures at na- 
tional conferences and was one of the most 
widely-known social workers in the United 
States. Born in the Province of Quebec about 
1857, he made his own way through college 
and became a teacher. For several years 
he was principal of one of the public schools 
in South St. Paul, Minnesota. In 1895 he be- 
came financial secretary of the St. Paul As- 
sociated Charities and in March, 1808, was 
elected general secretary of that society upon 
the resignation of James F. Jackson, who then 
entered the service of the State Board of 
Charities. It was in this position that Mr. 
Gutridge was best known, continuing in it 
until 1910. He was chairman of the commit- 
tee on families and neighborhoods of the 
Minneapolis National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction. All through his career 
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he emphasized the need of a larger develop- 
ment of personal service and always the St. 
Paul society, under his regime, paid special 
heed to the development of friendly visiting. 
In 1910 he organized the St. Paul Collateral 
Loan Company (a provident loan association) 
and became its secretary. 


J. Byram Deacon, since last October the 
financial secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society of New York, will, on October 1, be- 
come the general secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Associated Charities. This position was made 
vacant by the resignation of Charles F. Wel- 
ler, effective July first. Following his resi- 
dence during 1907 at the Woodbrooke Settle- 
ment for Social and Religious Study in Bir- 
mingham, England, Mr. Deacon attended the 
New York School of Philanthropy. The 
next year he served as superintendent of the 
Charity Organization Society of Paterson, 
New Jersey. From Paterson Mr. Deacon 
went to Philadelphia to become secretary of 
the Philadelphia Society for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis. 


James P. Kranz, recently head worker of 
the Houston Settlement Association of Hous- 
ton, Texas, has been elected general secretary 
of the Associated Charities of Memphis, Tenn. 
Mr. Kranz is one of that army of young men 
who with eastern training and experience 
have gone into the South and West to solve 
frontier problems of social organization. 
Graduating from the University of Minnesota 
in 1904 he took charge of the department of 
homeless men of the Associated Charities of 
that city. Coming to the University Settle- 
ment, New York, he attended the Graduate 
School at Columbia and the New York School 
of Philanthropy. Mr. Kranz was later con- 
nected with the Children’s Bureau of Phila- 
delphia. 


Peter Roberts, secretary for immigration 
of the international Y. M. C._A., tells a 
story of transatlantic naturalization. The Y. 
M. C. A. has a card system; one-half of the 
card is given to any immigrant with whom 
they get in touch at Ellis Island and the 
other half sent to the Y. M. C. A. secretary or 
other correspondent at the immigrant’s point 
of destination, so that the stranger can be 
looked up on his arrival in the new place. 
An official at Ellis Island was asked by an 
immigrant who had one of these cards what 
it was worth. To try him out a little, the 
official told him he could get $25 for it when 
he presented it to the Y. M. C. A. secretary 
in the city designated. “I’ll sell it to you for 
$5,” said the immigrant promptly. “He had 
become an American before he landed,” is 
Dr. Roberts’ comment. 


Howard L. Udell, who during his two and 
a half years as manager of the associated char- 


4See TuHw Survny, April 27, 1912. 
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ities at Waterbury, Conn., put a new spirit 
into the city’s philanthropic effort, has been 
appointed secretary of the Associated Charities 
of Detroit, Mich. Mr. Udell was previously 
in similar work in Pawtucket, R. I. 


A number of Australian citizens, with the 
co-operation of the South Australian govern- 
ment, have raised a memorial in honor of 
the late Catherine Helen Spence, both for 
her special work as a distinguished fellow- 
citizen and for the influence she exerted 
throughout, the civilized world. utside of 
Australia her two greatest contributions to 
humanity have been her untiring efforts to 
make our representative institutions truly 


representative and therefore democratic, and° 


her campaign on behalf of home-life under 
state oversight for the dependent child. 

This national tribute to her memory has 
taken the form of a series of scholarships 
at the University of South Australia and a 
portrait in the National Gallery of Adelaide, 
where nearly all her life was spent. 

Xe V5 

The executive committee of the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities has created the position 
of superintendent of employment and Louis 
U. Dolbeare has been selected to fill the po- 
sition. Mr. Dolbeare will have supervision, 
under the general secretary of the bureau, of 
all the industrial departments of the bureau, 
including the day nurseries and women’s 
lodging house. 

Mr. Dolbeare, a graduate of the New York 
School of Philanthropy, has been with the 
bureau since July, 1910, and since December, 
1910, has served as Bedford district secretary. 

Mrs. Hartley Le H. Smith has been engaged 
to fill temporarily the position of Supervisor 
of District Secretaries at the Brooklyn Bu- 
reau of Charities. For five years Mrs. Smith 
(formerly Ellen J. Sharp) was in the employ 
of the Philadelphia Societv for Organizing 
Charity under Mary E. Richmond, and later 
for three years in the Department of Health 
and Charities in Philadelphia under Dr. Neff. 


One of the board of commissioners to ad- 
minister the new insurance law of Great 
Britain is Mona Wilson, daughter of Canon 
Wilson and formerly a member of the home 
office departmental committee to inquire into 
industrial accidents. As insurance commis- 
sioner, she will receive $5,000 a year for five 
years. 


When the United Charities of Chicago 
drafted Eugene T. Lies awav from the As- 
sociated Charities of Minneapolis to become 
its superintendent, the latter retaliated by ask- 
irg John J. O’Connor, district superintendent 
of the Chicago organization, to succeed Mr. 
Lies. My. U'Connor, who is twenty-five years 
old, has been with the United Charities five 
years. His change will become effective Sep- 
tember I. 


JOTTINGS 
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JOTTINGS 


WORLD-WIDE WAR ON VICE 


_ The international order of B’nai B'rith at 
its recent convention held in Europe instituted 
a world-wide campaign against the white 
slave traffic and is informing organizations in 
different countries engaged in similar work 
of the action taken by the order, with a view 
of securing their co-operation. The plan of 
procedure includes the following policies: to 
enlist the press of the entire world in aiding 
the fight against the trade in girls and women; 
to organize special committees in the cities 
on the border and at harbors; to appoint 
well qualified agents to be their executives 
for supervision and control; to distribute 
warnings against the traders by printed cir- 
culars and notices; to unite women’s organ- 
izations for preventing the traffic; to send 
itinerant speakers to all lands; to teach adoles- 
cent youth the dangers of the social vice; to 
establish in every country an information 
bureau which shall be responsible and ef- 
fective; to organize in the greater cities 
agencies for the protection of women and 
girls who are traveling; and for the purpose 
of carrying out this work, to establish cen- 
tral bureaus of the order in Berlin, for 
Europe, and in Chicago for America. With 
special reference to the situation in the Orient, 
it was decided to investigate the laws and 
ordinances of Turkey for the purpose of se- 
curing the prevention of the white slave traf- 
fic by the punishment of the white slave 
traders; to investigate the traffic, the forms 
under which it is conducted, the customs to 
which it is related, the people who are en- 
gaged in it and the extent to which it is car- 
ried on; to advise with regard to the ways 


»and means of fighting it in different localities; 


to provide for the supervision of boat and 
railway traffic; to make provision for girls 
and women rescued from the traffic and to 
secure agents to carry out these plans. 


CHICAGO COMMITTEE AGAINST VICE 


The Committee of Fifteen has been char- 
tered by the Legislature of Illinois “to aid 
the public authorities in the enforcement of 
all laws against pandering and to take meas- 
ures calculated to suppress the white slave 
traffic.” It has some of the strongest men 
of Chicago in its membership and devotes 
its work exclusively to prosecution. In its 
first annual report, record is made of sixty- 
three convictions, resulting in jail sentences 
aggregating over forty-one years of impris- 
onment. Forty-seven girls were returned to 
their parents and thirteen more were sent 
to institutions after being rescued from dis- 
orderly houses. The report points its warn- 
ings against the dangers to girls in amuse- 
ment parks and skatinoe rinks, dance halls 
and wine rooms, nickel theaters and hotels, 
and in offers of marriage, by telling instances 
from the life stories of girls thus misled. 
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The American Vigilance Association has 
opened headquarters at 105 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, with Clifford G. Roe as 
superintendent and counsel, and George J. 
Kneeland, who conducted the investigation 
for the Chicago Vice Commission, as super- 
intendent of the department of investigation. 
His services will be in demand in many towns 
and cities which are inquiring into their local 
conditions. The association announces a new 
edition of the Chicago Vice Commission Re- 
port, applications for which may be made 
to the Chicago office. 


REFORMS IN ARKANSAS 


With the cries of Nebraska’s recent prison 
murders almost ringing in her ears Arkansas 
was told outspokenly not long ago that she 
must change her prison system. Clifton W. 
Gray, a young lawyer of Little Rock, speaking 
before the State’s First Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction pointed at the promiscuous 
herding together of young and old offenders 
and said that this scheme for breeding crime 
must go. The lease system, he declared, must 
give way to the state use plan, prisoners must 
be paid for their work, and a part of this 
remuneration must go to the families which, 
under the present law, suffer worse punish- 
ment than incarceration. 

There were four general headings for dis- 
cussion at this first gathering of the state’s 
social workers: child welfare, organized 
charity, public health and prison reform. The 
section on prison reform adopted recommenda- 
tions demanding the establishment of a reform 
school in which there would be ampler edu- 
cational facilities of a vocational nature, that 
a public defender be supplied to the prisoner 
just as he is supplied gratis with a man to 
prosecute him, that prisons be made more sani- 


tary, that the lease system be abolished and_ 


labor be made educational, and the other 
things demanded by Mr. Gray. 

Another antiquated system in another field 
afflicts Arkansas, it was declared. Her fee 
system permits arrested children to be brought 
before a justice of the peace who after ex- 
acting his costs refers the prisoner to the 
juvenile court, none the better for this poor- 
ness in pocket. Mrs. David T. Terry, a mem- 
ber of the children’s visitation board and con- 
spicuous in the juvenile court movement, asked 
why the child could not be sent to the juvenile 
court at once. The child welfare section re- 
ported an endorsement of the universal child 
labor law and asked for more humane treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquents where reforma- 
tion is to be brought about. It suggested also 
that a detention home be established for child 
law-breakers and another institution as a 
medium for first offenders between the deten- 
tion home and the reformatory. 

Durand Whipple, president of the United 
Charities Association of Pulaski county, told 
how the Negroes accentuated the problem of 
the loan shark in Arkansas. This class of 
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borrowers; he declared, cares nothing about 
exorbitant rates of interest so long as there 
is money to be got. Mr. Whipple thought, 
however, that it would be an easy matter to ex- 
terminate the usurers because the law pro- 
vides that when interest of more than 12 per 
cent is charged, the lender loses both interest 
and principal, and payment cannot be legally 
enforced. He urged the creation of a remedial . 
loan bureau. 

The typhoid fly, the malaria mosquito, and 
the hook worm were all pilloried as public 
enemies in Arkansas. Several thousand cases 
of hook worm had been found by Dr. Morgan 
Smith alone. As a government expert Dr. 
Smith has spent several years studying causes 
and effects of this ailment and he attributes 
a great deal of physical and moral degeneracy 
to it. So acute does he regard the problem 
that he advocates the establishment in the most 
affected counties of a state dispensary where 
the simple cure needed can be applied. The 
section on health urged the state health de- 
partment to organize a health bureau in each 
of the larger cities. 

In spite of her vast areas and freedom from 
large population centers, Arkansas showed 
herself strong in the charity organization 
movement. Discussing the nature and cause 
of organized charities Murray A. Auerbach, 
general secretary of the United Charities As- 
sociation of Pulaski county, showed the great 
need for modern charitable societies to enter 
the legitimate field of social prevention and 
reform. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE EXHIBITS 


Tue Survey for June 15 referred to the 
exhibit of the American Association of Labor 
Legislation at Atlantic City as the first in- 
dustrial hygiene exhibit in this country. 
While the exhibit was the first in this coun- 
try dealing with a considerable number of 
the recognized occupational diseases (lead 
poisoning, compressed air illness, arsenic 
poisoning, phossy jaw, etc.) William C. Han- 
son of thé Massachusetts State Board of 
Health calls attention to their earlier exhibit 
in Boston in 1907, and later at the Sixth 
International Congress on Tuberculosis in 
Washington in 1908. This exhibit illustrated 
industrial processes dangerous to health, ven- 
tilation problems, and the effects of certain 
peculiar work hazards such as lead and mer- 
curial poisoning and deserves to be described 
as the first industrial hygiene exhibit in this 
country. 


FINGER PRINTING DEPOSITORS 


Finger print bank depositors—that is the 
latest cry of the identification experts. And 
it is announced that twenty banks in New - 
York state have adopted the plan. It is urged 
that this is much more accurate and simple 
than requiring friends to identify you and hay- 
ing to answer the qu:stions put by ingenious 
paying tellers. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, fifteen cents per line, 
5 ant” advertisements under the various headings, ‘Situations Wanted,” ‘Help Wanted,” etc., five cents each 
word or initial, including the address, for each insertion. The first word of each advertisement is set in capital 


letters without charge. 


to the advertiser. Orders and copy for 


Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. 


Replies will be forwarded by us 


lassified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the 


Saturday on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. Address Advertising Department, The Survey, 


105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
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A SOCIAL worker of ten years’ experience with 
delinquent and dependent children, also charity 
work, desires to make a change November first. 
Prefers children’s work. Address 1023, THs 
SURVEY.. 


YOUNG man wants position—college graduate, 
three months’ experience with State Charities Aid 
Association. Experienced public speaker. Ad- 
dress 1024, THr Survey. 


COMPETENT physical director and instructor 
in athletics, also expert instructor in boxing and 
wrestling ; desires new charge in September. Ap- 
ply 1007 The Survey. 


SCHOOLS 


Preparation for executive positions in the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Address: 125 East 27th Street, New York City 


REAL ESTATE 


TO CLOSE AN 
ESTATE AT 


Five acres of land on beautiful Pomfret street, worth $5,000 with 


the Pomfret Club House, which cost $10,000 to build. This 


property can be bought for the price of the land. _ The free use 
of electric current for fifty 16-candle power incandescent lights, 
for fifteen years, goes with the property. Address 


N. T. PULSIFER, Executor, 
456 Fourth Ave., New York. 


TRAVEL 


LADIES ATTENTION 
Are You Going to Boston? 


If so, do you know what the Franklin Square 
House is? If you do not, you ought to. It is a 
home-hotel in the heart of Boston for young 
women. It has a transient department for all wo- 
men traveling alone, whe may need to stop for @ 
few days in the city, or who may be coming to the 
city for purposes of study. It is SAFE, it is CLEAN, 
itis COOL, it is COMFORTABLE, itsrates are REASON- 
ABLE, If you are coming to Boston forafew days 
or a few weeks write to Supt.,11 EH. Newton 8t., 
Boston. Ask for particulars and prices, 


POMFRET, CONNECTICUT 


BUCKRAM 


If you want your issues of THE SURVEY for 


reference— 


__If the issue you want to quote is usually lost or mis- 
laid— hiding somewhere— 


If you want to make a book of THE SURVEY—a 


running account of social advance in the making— 


Let us send you 


THE SURVEY BINDER 


It is loose leaf, cumulative. 


It does not destroy or mutilate the issues. 


It works after such a fashion that any issue can be 
taken out—front, back or “middle—without disturbing 
the others. 


It is built of stout buckram, with THE SURVEY 
stamped in gold on the back. 


It is so simple that a child —it really is! —or a 
social worker can work it without pounding his thumb. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, ia return for legal tender 
to the amount of $ 


Index free for the asking at the close of the 
volume. 


Shall we send the binder now? 


THE SURVEY, 105 EAST 22d ST., NEW YORK 


BOOKS ON CHILDREN 


Neglected 


Dependent, 


Delinquent, 


A selection of the most important, and 
timely volumes for workers with 
children or students of child problems. 


The Delinquent Child and the Home. By 8. 
P. Breckenridge and Edith Abbott. $2. 
Preventive Treatment of Neglected Children. 


Wdited by Hastings H. Hart. $2.70. 


How 200 Children Live and Learn. By Ru- 
dolph R. Reeder. $1.25. 
Medical Inspection of Schools. By L. H. 


Gulick and L. P. Ayres. $1.50. 

Wider Use of the School Plant. By Clar- 
ence A. Perry. $1.25. 

The Child in ine City. Edited by S8. P. 
Breckenridge. (Symposium from the Chicago 
Child Welfare Exhibit). $1.66. 

Uniform Child Labor Laws (National Child 
Labor Committee). $1.25. 


BY MAIL, POSTPAID, OF 
CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
105 Hast 22d St., New York. 


The Russell Sage Foundation Announces 


| The Delinquent Child 
and The Home 


| A Study Based on the Records of the Chicago Juvenile Court 


By SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE, Ph.D., and- EDITH ABBOTT, Ph.D. 


Directors Department of Social Investigation, Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


Appendix I 


Introduction 
By JULIA C. LATHROP 
Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau 
Appendix IIT 
Topical Abstract of Juvenile Court 


Laws 
By GRACE ABBOTT 


Appendix IT 


Legal Problems Involved in the Es- Testimony before the Cook County, 
tablishment of the Juvenile Civil Service Commission 


Court November 22-23, 1911 
By JULIAN W. MACK By MERRITT W. PINCKNEY 


Formerly Judge of the Juvenile Court of Present Judge of the Juvenile Court | 
Cook County (Chicago), Il. of Cook County 


HE. 14,000 delinquent children who were taken before the Chicago. 

Juvenile Court during its first decade (1899-1909) are studied by 

the authors in the light not only of the offenses charged against 
them, but of their home conditions, the conditions of the neighborhoods 
in which they live, the schools they attended, the recreation within their 
reach—in brief, each ward of the court is studied not so much asa 
juvenile offender but as a member of such-and-such a family, living in 
Blank Street, in so-many rooms, the father’s wages so-much a week, the 
nearest playground so-many blocks away. The contents gives the best 
idea of the thoroughness and value of the study: 


ClOLNSTAE Ne EUS 


Description of the Inquiry 


The Wards of the Court 

The Child of the Immigrant 
The Problem of Adjustment 

The Poor Child 
The Problem of Poverty 

The Orphan and the Homeless Child 
The Problem of Misfortune 

The Child from the Degraded Home 
The Problem of Degeneracy 

The Child from the Crowded Home 
The Problem of Confusion 

The Ignorant Child 
The Problem of the School 

The Child Without Play 
The Problem of Neighborhood Neglect 

The Child from the Comfortable Home 
The Problem of the Unmanageable Boy 

The Court and the Delinquent Family 
The Problem of Treatment 


8vo, 360 pages, 30 tables 
Large map shewing location of homes of each 


of the 14,000 children 
PRICE POSTPAID..... $2 


Publishers for the 


OTHER BOOKS ON 
RELATED SUBJECTS 


Juvenile Court Laws in the United States Summarized. 
By Hastings H. Hart. Price postpaid $1.60 

Preventive Treatment ef Neglected Children. Edited 
by Hastings H. Hart. Price postpaid $2.70 

Cottage and Congregate Institutions. Reprinted chap- 
as from Preventive Treatment. Price postpaid 
$1.00 

Wider Use of the School Plant. By Clarence Arthur 
Perry. Puce postpaid $1.25 

Medical Inspection of Scheels. By Luther H. Gulick 
and Leonard P. Ayres. (New, revised and en- 
larged edition in press.) Price postpaid $1.50 

Laggards in Our Schools. By Leonard P. Ayres. 
Price postpaid $1.50 

Ameng School Gardens. By M. Louise Greene. 
Price postpaid $1.25 


Russell Sage Foundation Charities Publication Committee 105 East 22d Street 


New York 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


